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nition that the simpler the standard of measurement the more accurate the 
record. Of all this manner of investigation one character is fundamental, the 
Chinese are judged by their capacity for the absorption of Occidental custom, 
quite forgetting that much of the basic principle of all this new Occidentalism 
is matter which China has already experimented with and has discarded as not 
adapted or adaptable to its national life. Our author's own science of sociology 
is by no means cordial to all of Occidental development in its own home, and 
he should be the last to expect it to be adopted in its known imperfection by a 
race who were thinkers when Noah was but a weather prophet. Yet we wel- 
come this book, welcome it in a season when books on China come in crowds, 
for it has a saving grace in its willingness to set before the reader the fact 
that in China are men like-minded with ourselves. 

William Churchill. 

From Western China to the Golden Gate. The Experiences of an 
American University Graduate in the Orient. By Robert Sprague. 128 pp. 
30 illustrations. Lederer, Street & Zeus Co., Berkeley, ign. 7x5. 

This book contains a brief description of a trip from Chentu, in the Tibetan 
borderland of China Proper, to San Francisco. It is a traveler's story of the 
scenes and incidents of the journey which was made by sedan chair, by rafts 
and by various types of boats through interesting sections of the Empire. The 
book gives but a fleeting glance of the country except in two chapters, one of 
them reporting a visit to the sacred mountain of China, Omei, and the Great 
Buddha, and the other detailing the appointments and the arrangements of a 
Chinese inn. As an appendix is a long chapter on the recent and radical 
changes (the book antedates the inception of the rebellion), which deals largely 
with the betterment of the river transportation into the interior and the partial 
elimination of beggary in western China. The work contains a number of ex- 
cellent pictures on a variety of themes, while the text is, to a great degree, 
simple in its character, so that for certain aspects of Chinese life it may be 
used as a geographical reader. Robert M. Brown. 

India and the Durbar. A Reprint of the Indian Articles in the "Empire 
Day" Edition of The Times, May 24th, 19H. Index, viii and 356 pp. 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1911. $2. 8*4 x s%. 
Even the wise prevision which induced a great newspaper to provide in a 
topical and timely special edition the valuable articles which now appear in 
this volume could not have looked for the dramatic turn which the recent dur- 
t>ar has taken, the restoration of Delhi to its former glory, but now as the capi- 
tal greater than India has ever known. For the first time since Disraeli added 
the imperial surcharge upon the style of British kings an English monarch has 
gone into the oldest of the remaining possessions of the British Empire which 
are truly imperial. There was display at the durbar, the pomp of Asia is yet 
potent in many ways; how far the glitter of jewels, the tread of marching ele- 
phants, the homage of tributary princes, even the superposition of a crown whose 
history is written but in last year's journals of the goldsmiths, how far all this 
will avail to check the great Indian unrest — all this is foreign to the purpose of 
A literary review to discuss. But the conditions which remain when the howdahs 
and gay caparisons are taken from the elephants, when the princes go back to 
squeeze their tribute from complaining masses, these are the theme of the sev- 
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eral essays by distinguished hands which make up this volume. The best feet 
are foremost, that of course. The most encouraging views are here set forth, 
for Empire is now a fetich in the great little island which bears such a load of 
the burden of Atlas. Cheerful, hopeful, interesting, these pages are a record 
of what should be, a commentary on what India is. 

William Churchill. 

EUROPE 

British Rainfall, 1910. By Hugh Robert Mill, Director of the British Rain- 
fall Organization. The fiftieth annual volume, 1910. 328 pp. Maps and illustra- 
tions. Edward Stanford, London. 

We heartily congratulate Dr. Mill on the appearance of the fiftieth volume 
of the annual report of the British Rainfall Organization. This unique body 
of observers, organized originally by the late Mr. George J. Symons, and then 
numbering but a few hundreds, now numbers nearly 5,000. Five of the observ- 
ers whose records appear in the fiftieth volume also contributed to the first 
volume. In the present issue the Director makes his first Report to the Trustees, 
who, as already noted in the Bulletin, have now general charge of the property 
and work of the Organization, Dr. Mill being the Director and being actively 
responsible for all the details and all the results. Another change is the re- 
arrangement of the stations by river basins, the counties being retained as the 
units. A specfal illustrated article explains the new arrangement. The car- 
tographic treatment of the rainfall records has also been carried farther than 
in previous volumes. We note, also, a very practical article on "The Rain 
Gauge in Theory and Practice," in which the following points are taken up, 
e. g., the ideal rain gauge and why it is unrealizable, requirements of a real 
rain gauge, the placing of the gauge, the precision of rainfall observations. In 
the account of "Heavy Falls on Rainfall Days" there are some noteworthy 
photographs of hail which fell on June 9, 1910. One of these shows hail on a 
lawn an hour after the fall. Another shows hail in a village street three 
hours after the fall. A third gives a view of a mass of compacted hailstones 
in a ditch after four days. A fourth represents this same mass lifted out of the 
ditch and set upright on a foot-bridge. ' We note, with special satisfaction, Dr. 
Mill's continued attention to the amount of rain which falls in individual 
cyclones, which he charts by "cyclonic units" with the track of the depression 
in each case shown on the maps. R. DeC. Ward. 

Sketches of English Life and Character. By Mary E. Mitford. 320 pp. 

16 reproductions in colors from the paintings of Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A. 
A. C McCIurg & Co., Chicago. 1910. $1.75 net. 

A companion volume to "Tales of Irish Life and Character," and equally 
well illustrated. In her text, Miss Mitford has well succeeded in presenting 
the atmosphere of "Old England." D. 

Tales of Irish Life and Character. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 323 pp. 16 illu- 
strations reproduced from the paintings of Erskine Nicol, R.S.A. A. C. Mc- 
CIurg & Co., Chicago, 1010. $r.75 net. 
The eleven sketches are highly entertaining and the reproductions in colors 

from 'the pictures by Erskine Nicol add greatly to the value of the text. It is 



